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ACCENT, XVIII: 3, Summer 1958, 


1547. Eisinger, Chester E. ''Saul Bellow: Love and Identity," pp. 
179-203. Bellow's response to the "human effacement and individual 
anonymity'' of modern life is a formula composed of three terms— 
freedom, identity, and love. First, the hero of the Bellows novel 
must find freedom outside of the constrictions of conventional soci- 
ety. Then, he may work at the task of self-knowledge in a world of 
"ideal construction."' Lastly, after unlocking the "imprisoning self," 
he is ready to return to the real world of men where he can seek and 
give love. Bellows was not yet ready to allow the heroes of Dangling 
Man (1944) and The Victim (1947) to achieve the last step of the 
formula; Joseph and Asa are condemned to the absence of love. But 
the protagonists of Augie March (1953) and of the shorter works in 
Seize the Day (1956) are successful not only in the search for free- 
dom and self but also in the achievement of joy and love, 

—Henry B. Rule 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, IX: 1, September 1958 
(Jesse Stuart number), 


1548. Rayford, Julian Lee. "Jesse Stuart: Kentucky's Immortal 
Chronicler,'' pp. 5-7. The author reminisces concerning his knowl- 
edge of Jesse Stuart some 25 years ago when Stuart was a student 
at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


1549. Woodbridge, Hensley C. "Jesse Stuart: a Bibliographical 
Note,'' pp. 8-22, illus. This bibliography contains four sections. 
(1) Nine theses concerning Stuart's life and works have been anno- 
tated (pp. 11-14); (2) bibliographical data are presented on 22 sepa- 
rately published works; (3) data are given on 262 short stories; and 
(4) informa ‘ion is presented on works of Stuart's that have been pub- 
lished in Russian, Spanish, Telegu, Danish, Swedish and German. 

—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY, X: 2, Summer 1958, Part 2. 


1550. Hoffman, Frederick J. ''The Knowledge of Literature: Sug- 
gestions for American Studies," pp. 199-205. Hoffman, warning that 
cultural studies sometimes depend more upon quantity than upon 
quality of evidence, suggests that the student of cultural history 
"mark clearly the great qualitative differences among kinds of evi- 
dence.'' The critic or historian should weigh all kinds of published 
or public utterances—from the newspaper editorial to the poetic or 
philosophic document—''in terms of the qualities of imagination and 
the nature of personal conviction that have produced them." 


1551. Ehrlich, George. "A Problem for Contributors: Source 
Materials in the Arts," pp. 206-209. The author, noting that some 
scholars place "excessive reliance upon dated, 'documentary' 
sources,'' urges them not to neglect the proper assessment of the 
Significance of works of visual art, which he believes are often dealt 
with "rather superficially." He briefly considers the evaluation of 
the architect Louis Sullivan in terms of documentary sources vis-a- 
vis Sullivan's actual buildings. 
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1552. Bibliography: Wachman, Marvin, and others. ''Writings on 
the Theory and Teaching of American Studies," pp. 210-224, 


1553. Koster, Donald N., and others. ‘Articles in American Studies, 
1957,"' pp. 225-262. 


1554. Van Nostrand, Albert D., and others. "American Studies Dis- 
sertations in Progress,'' pp. 263-270. —Kenneth G. Johnston 


THE ANTIOCH REVIEW, XVIII: 3, Fall 1958. 


1555. Friedman, Norman. ''Criticism and the Novel: Hardy, Hem- 
ingway, Crane, Woolf, Conrad," pp. 343-370. The frequent discrep- 
ancy between the critical concensus concerning the meaning of an 
established novel and the meaning apparent to an objective reader 
stems from critics' inclination to make symbolic inferences without 
regard for the cause and effect implications of plot materials. Cases 
in point are the critical mal-interpretations of The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge, A Farewell to Arms, The Red Badge of Courage, Mrs. Dallo- 
way, and The Nigger of ''The Narcissus." 


1556. Champney, Freeman, ''Critics in Search of an Author," pp, 
371-375. John Steinbeck has achieved the status of being an object 
of extensive and serious analysis and scholarship as evidenced by 
two recent works, Steinbeck and His Critics: A Record of Twenty- 
Five Years, edited by Tedlock and Wicker, and The Wide World of 
John Steinbeck, by Lisca. By dint of a personal antagonism toward 
critics, varied subject matters and methods in his works, and shift- 
ing personal place allegiances, Steinbeck has rendered difficult the 
attempt of critics to assess definitively his significance even as he 
has evidenced significance. —Hubert W. Smith 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY RECORD, VI: 2, February 1958. 


1557. ''Notes and News," pp. 393-400. Among items of direct inter- 
est to English studies are the additions to the Richard Sheridan col- 
lection, the transferal of the wills proved at the Archdeaconry court 
of Berkshire to the archives, and the acquisition of William Penn's 
Five tracts apologeticall (1674). 


1558, Barbour, Ruth. "A Manuscript of Ps.-Dionysius Areopagita 
Copied for Robert Grosseteste,'' pp. 401-416, illus. A study of 
Bodleian Ms, Canonici Gr. 97, a collection of "all the materiala 
student of Ps.-Dionysius would want," which includes glosses in 
Grosseteste's hand, shows that he likely supervised the collation of 
two Mss at St. Denis, later obtaining variants and a gloss form of 
at least one other version; all this was used as a basis for his trans- 
lation and commentary upon which he worked between 1239 and 1243. 
Canonici Gr. 97 offers "certain proof" of his proficiency in Greek. 


1559. Cordeaux, E. H., and D. H. Merry. ''A Bibliography of Printed 
Works Relating to Oxfordshire, 1955: Addenda and Corrigenda," 
pp. 433-443. The first supplement to the book-length bibliography, 
this takes the lists up to the end of 1956. 


1560. ''Notable Accessions,'' pp. 443-447. Three humanist-classical 
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incunabula, Beattie's Essays...on truth...On poetry and music...On 
laughter...On the utility of classical learning (1777) including an 
interesting list of subscribers, a l. 12th century Lanfranc Ms, and 
a Ms sermon by John Rainolds with notes in his hand, represent the 
more interesting items. —Laurence A. Cummings 


THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY QUARTERLY, X:4, October 1958. 


1561. Oldham, Ellen M. "Irish Support of the Abolitionist Move- 
ment,'"' pp. 175-187. The efforts of the Irish ''Female Anti-Slavery 
Societies" in behalf of the American Abolitionist movement are re- 
vealed in letters to Maria Weston Chapman. Irish interest was first 
stimulated by the lecture tour of the Negro Charles L. Remond in 
1841, soon after which the Cork Ladies Anti-Slavery Society through 
Isabel Jennings began its support of the Boston Bazaar. In 1846 the 
Belfast Society through Mary Ireland also gave support to the move- 
ment. Dublin, however, appears to have had no organized society, 
although individuals like Richard Webb and a few Quakers were 
active. 


1562. Wright, Edith A. ''A Medieval Manuscript of Philomena," 
pp. 188-195. Described in detail and compared with others is a book 
of devotions in Latin, 'produced in the Netherlands about 1440, and 
including two poems, both entitled Philomena ('The Nightingale'), by 
John of Hoveden and John Peckham," 


1563. Wilkins, Ernest H. ''Petrarch's Proposal for a Public Li- 
brary," pp. 196-202. Petrarch offered to leave his books to the Re- 
public of Venice, in effect establishing a public library, in exchange 
for suitable quarters to house him and his library. The proposal 
was accepted September 4, 1362. Petrarch occupied the house in 
Venice until 1368, but, for unknown reasons, the books were not 
given to the Republic after his death. 


1564. Gummere, Richard M. ''Thomas Hutchinson and Samuel 
Adams, A Controversy in the Classical Tradition," (continued from 
the July 1958 issue), pp. 203-212. Beginning with general acceptance 
of a "mixed balanced government, an equipoise of three elements, 
monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic,'' Adams's "political 
philosophy ran stronger with his advancing years in the direction of 
pure democracy.'' Adams's use of Greco-Roman material for sup- 
port of the democratic idea is shown. —Helmut E. Gerber 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXII: 4, May-August 1958, 


1565. White, William. "Ernest Bramah: A First Checklist," pp. 
127-131. Originally prepared for his American Studies Association 
Paper on ''Kai Lung in America: The Critical Reception of Ernest 
Bramah,'' White's checklist of works by and about the writer of de- 
tective fiction and of ''Chinese"' tales lists items under the following 
headings: Books by Ernest Bramah, Appearances in Periodicals and 
Anthologies, Reviews of Bramah Books, Biography and Criticism. 
Not located are many articles and stories Bramah wrote for such 
English journals as London Handbook, Today, and The Minister, and 
anthologies; plays for stage and radio; and many reviews of his work 
in London periodicals. 
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1566. Hagemann, E. R., and James E. Marsh. ''The American 
Spectator, 1932-1937: A Selected and Annotated Check-List," pp, 
132-137. The American Spectator was founded and edited by George 
Jean Nathan, Ernest Boyd, Theodore Dreiser, James Branch Cabell, 
Eugene O'Neill, and, later, Sherwood Anderson; still later it was 
edited by Charles Angoff and Max Lehman. Never indexed by "any 
of the standard library references,'' The American Spectator, as the 
compilers of this checklist attempt to show, published a ''surprising 
amount of important critical and literary articles and essays." In- 
cluded in the list are all items by contributors of acknowledged repu- 
tation, as well as poems, stories, sketches, and literary criticism 
of almost any type by less known authors. 


1567. Cook, Doris E. "The Library of William Gillette: A Partial 
Check-List'"' (continued from XXII: 5, January-April 1958), pp. 137- 
142. Part III of this checklist contains items numbered 400 to 595, 


1568. Browne, Ray B. "Dryden and Milton in Nineteenth-Century 
'Popular' Songbooks," pp. 143-144. The relatively few items by 
Milton and Dryden or falsely attributed to them were discovered in 
an examination of 1600 songbooks containing "'at least twenty thousand 


songs" by many pre-19th-century authors. 
—Helmut E. Gerber 


THE CEA CRITIC, XX: 6, September 1958. 


1569. Brewington, Arthur W. ''The English Language in India," 
pp. 3 and 8, Despite the existence of 225 languages in India, English, 
which has had great political and cultural influence in India in the 
past, continues to survive. However, the rivalry between English 
and Hindi, the "official'’ language, has produced serious language 
problems and especially in the universities, where attempts to re- 
place English with Hindi in the translation of scientific terminology 
and in other areas have been unsuccessful. It seems likely, then, 
that English will continue to have widespread use. 

—Sheldon Grebstein 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XX: 1, October 1958. 


1570. Hyman, Stanley Edgar. ''Some Trends in the Novel," pp. 1-9. 
The present condition of our novel is rather stagnant. But three 
unattractive trends are somewhat visible: (1) the parody by our 
leading writers of their earlier works—Hemingway, Faulkner, 
Steinbeck, O'Hara, Farrell, Dos Passos; (2) the disguises of love— 
Robie Macauley, Corvo, Tennessee Williams, Robin Maugham and 
others presenting a disguised homosexuality; and Capote, McCullers, 
Steinbeck (in East of Eden) an infantile regression; and (3) the parad- 
ing of certain books as novels when they are notmHersey's The 
Wall, Schulberg's The Disenchanted, and war fiction such as From 
Here to Eternity. Hopeful directions are three: (1) ''toward the 
conscious use of myth and ritual as an organizing principle," as in 
Mann's Death in Venice, Amos Tutuola's The Palm Wine Drinkard; 
(2) "pre-existentialism,'' as in Wright's The Man Who Lived Under- 
ground, Malraux's Man's Fate, and Robert Coates's Yesterday's 


Burdens; and (3) a miscellaneous group containing both "resolved 
action’ and "moral imagination,’ as in short fiction by Katherine 
Anne Porter,and novels by Virginia Woolf, Joyce Cary, Peter Taylor. 
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To these trends may be added worthy fiction by the British young 
Angries and certain novels of protest by Italian and Soviet writers. 


1571. Sutherland, Ronald. "Structural Linguistics and English 
Prosody," pp. 12-17. Structural linguists have shown that ''English 
has a structure uniquely its own, requiring unique grammatical 
description.'' An examination of the ''rather rudimentary'' system 
of metrical analysis used by Brooks and Warren in Understanding 
Poetry shows their system to be highly developed ''conventional 
metrics.'' It achieves its aim rather well, but does it by rather 
groping means. The use of linguistic principles would not interfere 
with the road or the destination of metrical analysis, but it would 
achieve the aim more efficiently. Thus the science of linguistics 
can be of service to English literary criticism. 


1572. Wasiolek, Edward. ''A Classic Maimed: A Translation of 
Bunin's 'The Gentleman From San Francisco' Examined," pp. 25-28. 
The Guerney translation, which is good, is used in less than 25% of 
our anthologies, while the Yarmolinsky, which mutilates Bunin's 
story,is used 75% of the time (e.g., by Brooks, Purser, and Warren's 
An Approach to Literature, 1952), Yarmolinsky's contains nearly a 
hundred errors in translation which lead to changes in meaning and 
losses of the author's intention; e.g., where Bunin writes ''con- 
tracted suddenly by a feeling of sadness," the translation has "'long- 
ing suddenly compressed her heart.'' But the daughter had no desire 
or longing, only a mystical uneasiness about her father's fate. Even 
more important is the loss of certain "ironical contrasts that 'struc- 
ture' the details of the story," as in the reduction of Luigi's actions 
to ''making funny faces at the chambermaids...making them laugh 
until the tears came."' Bunin's Luigi makes ''grimaces of fear, 
bringing the maids to tears with laughter,"' for the purpose of show- 
ing the contradiction between the Gentleman's sense of the servant 
class and their own real attitudes. Most important of all is the loss 
of Bunin's "ironic qualification of the itinerary" as a "part of the 
larger framework of ironic contrasts." — Maynard Fox 


COMMENTARY, XXV: 2, February 1958. 


1573. Brustein, Robert. ''America's New Culture Hero: Feelings 
Without Words," pp. 123-129. ''The inarticulate hero of today clearly 
finds his immediate origin in Tennessee Williams' Stanley Kowalski 
as interpreted by Marlon Brando." His tradition, however, goes 
further back: Yank in The Hairy Ape, the proletarian heroes of 
Odets and Steinbeck, are similar dramatic images. The Actors 
Studio has been influential in this development, and the actor has 
partially usurped the function of the playwright. The popularity of 
the inarticulate hero in films (Brando, Dean) reflects a cultural 
deification of anarchy. 


COMMENTARY, XXVI: 5, May 1958. 


1574, Davis, Robert Gorham. 'The Continuing American Ideal," 
pp. 369-378. ''Not only do academic studies of American literature 
emphasize the past...they are increasingly monistic.... The fashion 
in literary studies is to discover homogeneity."" R. W. B. Lewis's 
The American Adam exemplifies this tendency among most recent 
scholars, who have analyzed a small canon of American works from 


— 
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Cooper to Faulkner in an attempt to define ''the complex fate of 
being an American,"' 


COMMENTARY, XXVI: 3, September 1958. 


1575. Levy, Leo B. ''Henry James and the Jews,'' pp. 243-249, 
James's fiction typically reveals ''a carefully regulated disdain" 
for the Jew, who is presented in familiar stereotypes of physiognomy 
and character. For James, Jew and alien alike represented a peril 
to the older homogeneous American culture. 'Anti-Jewish and anti- 
alien attitudes were by-products of a commitment to a highly strati- 
fied society, and expressions of a particular parochial spirit." 


COMMENTARY, XXV: 3, March 1958; XXV: 4, April 1958; XXV: 
6, June 1958; XXVI: 1, July 1958; XXVI: 2, August 1958; 
XXVI: 4, October 1958. 


No relevant articles. —Sarah Youngblood 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 1114, October 1958. 


1576. Stanford, Derek. "Mr. Eliot's New Play," pp. 199-201. Stan- 
ford criticizes T. S. Eliot's newest play, The Elder Statesman. He 
_ summarizes it and discusses the individual characters. ''To be both 
deeply humane and religious is, for certain minds, an herculean 
task. In The Elder Statesman many may feel that this difficult sym- 
biosis has been achieved. The other worldly aspect of our make-up 
rejoices over Calverton's hard-won ‘happy death’ while the portion 
of our nature turned outwards to Creation delights in the relation- 
ship of the young lovers. This late touching vision of youthful love 
in an ageing author is an endearing thing. The world of 'the hollow 
men,' terminating with a whimper, now regenerates itself witha 
kiss." —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THE DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XXXVI: 2, Summer 1958. 


1577. Priestley, F. E. L. "Science and the Poet,'' pp. 141-153. In 
defense of Thomas Sprat's assurance that scientific discoveries 
would enrich literature, Priestley observes that too often scientists 
are wedded to a naive Baconian empirical metaphysic leading to 
three errors: 1. that abstract words have no real referents—a lin- 
guistic nominalism; 2. that while science deals with ''reality,"’ poetry 
deals with mere fiction; 3. that art is to be defined subjectively, en- 
tirely in terms of its emotional effect on the beholder. These views 
have gained too wide currency in the increasing respect accorded 
science. But scientific discoveries can be and have been used to 
enrich poetic imagery, particularly where they are part of a larger 
poetic vision, and sometimes there have been successful poems— 
De Rerum Natura, The Testament of Beauty—of directly scientific 
content. Implicit throughout the article is a defense of poetry as 
insight into reality and not merely a fancy way of distorting what 
might otherwise be a plain factual statement. 


1578. Anderson, C.C. ''The Latest Metaphor in Psychology," pp. 
176-188. Because stable "laws" of psychology are so special and 
trivial, rooted in the unique conditions of the laboratory seldom 
duplicated elsewhere, and because psychologists discard their meta- 
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phors with bewildering speed, psychology appears faintly disrepu- 
table as a science. Psychological descriptions of human behavior 
are not sufficiently flexible to approximate to the individual case. 
This article alludes to such metaphors in psychology as James's 
"stream of consciousness" and Freud's hydraulic "cauldrons, drains, 
dams, pumps, and pipes and tubes with fluid in them which flows, 
gets dammed up, tends to regress.'' Metaphorical description in 
psychology needs to be unambiguous and unconfused in context. 
Lately, psychologists have favored physiological, biochemical and 
engineering metaphors. The latest metaphor in psychology, which the 
article criticizes, is the enormously complex calculating machine. 


1579. Chittick, V. L. O. "Books and Music in Haliburton," pp. 207- 
221. This article assesses Thomas Chandler Haliburton's acquaint- 
ance with books and appreciation of music. 


1580, Sprott, S. E. ''The Puritan Problem of Suicide," pp. 222-233. 
Suicide first became a subject for complete books in the 17th cen- 
tury—John Sym's Lifes Preservative against Self-Killing, John 
Donne's Biathanatos, Sir William Denny's Pelecanicidium. The up- 
surge of the incidence of suicide in London, 1640-1660, led to con- 
siderable interest in this topic; to Puritans it was a particularly 
difficult one, involving despair of personal holiness and incorrigi- 
bility of inspiration. —Keith Rinehart 


THE GEORGIA REVIEW, XII: 3, Fall 1958. 


1581. Spalding, Phinizy. ''A Stoic Trend in William Alexander 
Percy's Thought,'"' pp. 241-251. The thought of Percy, as expressed 
both in poetry and prose, was deeply indebted to Stoic philosophy 
generally and especially to the Stoic thought of Marcus Aurelius. 
However, Percy did not believe in stoical resignation but in the mold- 
ing of conviction into something practical, possible, and workable. 
Efforts at reform must be gradual if they are to have a chance at 
effectiveness, but it is always emphasized that ''each person, like 
Aurelius, must act in man's behalf," 


1582, Miller, Jordan Y. ''The Georgia Plays of Eugene O'Neill," 
pp. 278-290. O'Neill's unceasing search for the proper working at- 
mosphere led him in 1932 to an elaborate mansion at Sea Island, 
Georgia. The two plays written during his four-year stay there— 
Days Without End and Ah, Wilderness! —are both "atypically O'Neill 
in content and marked the sharp turn downward which closed his 
active career.'' Days Without End displays his inability to express 
himself without resort to ''the distracting sensations of purely, the- 
atrical, and hence undramatic, techniques"'; the domestic comedy of 
Ah, Wilderness! marks his surrender to a sort of sentimental ro- 
manticism which had always been a part of his personal and artistic 
nature. The twelve years' silence following the composition of these 
two plays perhaps indicates O'Neill's awareness of his failure and 
consequent loss of prestige. 


1583. Parks, Edd Winfield. ''Paul Hamilton Hayne on Novels and 
Novelists," pp. 305-315. Hayne, as editor and reviewer of Russell's 
Magazine (1857-60), helped to mold the taste for fiction of the South- 
east. As reviewer of novels he "had no philosophy of fiction, no 
formulated set of aesthetic or philosophical principles."' Instead, 
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in his reviews he attempted to present those facts about the novels 
that would enable the reader to know whether he wished to buy the 
book. His taste was formed almost exclusively by 19th-century 
fiction, particularly Scott, and he was always enthusiastic in his 
praise of the work of Scott, Dickens, and George Eliot. Hayne con- 
sidered Hawthorne the greatest among American novelists and, 
though recognizing weaknesses, greatly admired the works of his 
friend and fellow Carolinian William Gilmore Simms. Though usu- 
ally a genial critic, he disliked post-Civil War American fiction as 
represented by Howells, James, and Cable. 

—H. Grady Hutcherson 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, CCXVII: 1298, July 1958. 


1584, Podhoretz, Norman, ''The Article as Art,'' pp. 74-81. The 
author believes that much current American fiction no longer is 
vitalized by contact with the life of the times and for that reason 
the magazine article has become an important and fertile genre in 
our day. The article, which shows a restless interest in contempo- 
rary problems, satisfies our sense of the practical and useful, yet 
still it is free to become a work of art. 


. HARPER'S MAGAZINE, CCXVII: 1299, August 1958. 


1585. Rathbun, Ben. 'New York's GAY OLD LADY," pp. 28-34, 
Since 1951, under the direction of publisher Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
the editors of the New York Times have "set out deliberately to 
jazz up their somber columns." Rejecting its tradition of dullness, 
the Times now encourages its reporters to insert background detail 
to spice up the news and help illuminate its meaning; it now trafficks 
"regularly in whimsy, flippant headlines, sprightly writing, and 
frivolous chit-chat about personalities." 


1586. Miller, Arthur. ''The Shadows of the Gods: A Critical Review 
of the American Theater," pp. 35-43. Playwright Arthur Miller be- 
lieves that the American theater is 'narrowing its vision year by 
year" and ''repeating well what it has done well before.'' The Amer- 
ican theater is "dealing almost exclusively with affects [sic]'' and is 
failing to open up ultimate causes. Miller pleads for ''an organic 
aesthetic, a tracking of impulse and causation from the individual 
to the world and back again...."' —Kenneth G. Johnston 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, CCXVI: 1297, June 1958; CCXVII: 1300, 
September 1958; and CCXVII: 1301, October 1958. 


No relevant articles. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE RUTGERS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
XXI: 2, June 1958. 


1587. Goldstein, Leonard. "Science and Literary Style in Robert 
Burton's 'Cento out of Divers Writers,'" pp. 55-68. Burton's ac- 
cumulation of heterogeneous authorities (more than a thousand al- 
together) is a symptom of the new scientific tendency of generalizing 
from a mass of particular details. It is also, of course, the rhetori- 
cal device of Enumeratio, but in this, as in so many other phases, 
Burton is a transitional figure, for he looks both towards Aristotelian 
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concepts of quality and towards the new concepts of quantification. 
—Richard M. Kain 


THE KENYON REVIEW, XX: 4, Autumn 1958, 


1588. Ellmann, Richard, ''The Backgrounds of 'The Dead,'" pp. 
507-528. Mr. Ellmann ferrets out the events, people, books, and 
places which "compelled" James Joyce to write the story ''The 
Dead.'' The immediate impulsion toward ''The Dead" was provided 
by his jealous reaction to his wife's memory of her youthful dead 
sweetheart. Mr. Ellmann also traces the roots of the story back 
through two generations of Joyces, to George Moore's Vain Fortune, 
and to Joyce's exile on the continent. 


1589. Goodman, Paul. "Notes on a Remark of Seami," pp. 547-553. 
Seami Motokiyo's comment that in a Noh-play mention of a famous 
locality or ''ancient monument" best achieves its effect ''near the end 
of the third part of the Development,"' is validly based on the recog- 
nition that such a reference compels belief on the part of the spec- 
tator. A brief analysis of Emerson's ''Concord Hymn" illustrates 
the point that a place or monument arouses belief. 


1590. Pearce, Roy Harvey. ''Historicism Once More," pp. 554-591. 
: "We move toward a kind of criticism which is historical in not the 
usual sense of the term.'' New Criticism has given way to the New 
Mythography, an attempt (not fully satisfactory) to recover the sense 
of history. Other evidence of the new direction lies in stylistics (the 
work of Auerbach, Spitzer), for language is linked to the culture it 
expresses. Trilling and other critics indicate that literature is the 
product of cultural conditions as well as of individual creative ac- 
tivity. Since literature is "an expression in history," a stronger 
commitment to "critical historicism" will yield a fuller knowledge 
of the art than formalist criticism could give. 


1591. Widmer, Kingsley. ''D. H. Lawrence and the Art of Nihilism," 
pp. 604-616. ''The yearning for the extremity of experience, for its 
destructive culmination, is the crux of much of Lawrence's art." 
The negative impulses of his work, ignored by critics who stress 
Lawrence's yea-saying celebration of passional life, are clearly seen 
in ''The Prussian Officer" and 'The Man Who Loved Islands," an 
early and a late story whose nihilistic themes are paralleled in 
numerous other Lawrence works. 

—Sarah Youngblood and Kenneth G. Johnston 


LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, VIII: 3, Summer 1958. 


1592. Burns, Wayne. "Hard Cash: 'Uncomparably My Best Pro- 
duction,''' pp. 34-43. A reforming zeal and a fear of losing his own 
sanity inspired Charles Reade to publicize in Hard Cash the cruel 
treatment of the insane confined in asylums. After participating in 
the defense of one Fletcher, a suspected lunatic illegally confined, 
Reade was probided with factual documentation at the same time 
that he validated his self-image. Reade also did research in tech- 
nical, medical, and statistical works for the novel, and enlisted the 
aid of various people for facts. He employed improbable sensation- 
alism and near-pornography in his plot for the expression of his 
serious social theme, in the manner of the formula previously used 
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for prisons in Never Too Late To Mend, despite the fact that atroci- 
ties in asylums were few and difficult to expose. Reade's attitude 
towards sex, as revealed in his notes for the novel, appears modern 
and sophisticated, but the published work contains none of Reade's 
advanced sexual notions that might have offended the Victorian sen- 
sibility. As a result of its sensationalism and Victorian moralism, 
the book is not a ''genuine"' artistic expression, —M. Kallich 


LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, July 11, 1958. 


1593. "Scotland's Poeiry," p. 392. Sectarian enthusiasm having 
prevented the Scotch from giving an adequate account of their liter- 
ature, one must be grateful to Dr. Kurt Wittig for The Scottish Tra- 
dition in Literature. The Scottish tradition is in fact more closely 
linked to Europe than the English has been: Scottish literature is 
not a tributary to English. There are also Celtic influences, The 
English have tried to be generous to Scotch poetry, but have not 
understood what is most central. The significance of the aureate 
style or of flytings has not been grasped in England, but flyting is 
the heart of Scotch poetry. The flytings of Dunbar and the Testament 
of Cresseid are the poles between which all Scottish writers revolve. 


1594. Price, Cecil. 'Hymen and Hirco: A Vision," p. 396. Hymen 

-and Hirco: A Vision, a lampoon on Walter Long, a suitor of Eliza- 
beth Linley, may be by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, possibly his first 
published work. Sheridan's indebtedness to the generosity of Long 
may account for his failure to claim authorship for a poem on the 
incident which also furnished the material for Foote's play, The 
Maid of Bath. 


July 18, 1958. No relevant articles. 


July 25, 1958. 


1595. “Boythorn into Lear," p. 422. Landor remains fascinating 
for his ''magic line,'' and above all for his prose style, and endless 
quotable passages. We are in a good position tu reconsider the work 
and also his character from his Boythorn period to his Lear period, 
since he has been so well served by recent biographers, R. H. Super, 
and now Malcolm Elwin. 


1596. "Shakespeare's Politics," p. 423. When we consider Shake- 
speare's politics, according to Professor L. C. Knights, we should 
concentrate on what is creative and stimulating and not on what was 
peculiar to his age and strikes us as odd but useful background. 
Shakespeare's political plays explore the possibilities and limits of 
public action, unavoidably raising moral issues. The word that best 
concentrates Shakespeare's political ideal is concord," the alterna- 
tive to both anarchy and tyranny. The attitude he most distrusts is 
individualism. Shakespeare's political attitude 1s traditional and 
may be seen in medieval writers, especiailv St. Thomas Aquinas. 
For Shakespeare and St. Thomas, living in a community "enables 
man to achieve a plenitude of life; not merely tc exist, but to live 
fully, with all that is necessary to well-being." 


1597. Sharrock, Roger. "An Anecdote in Bunyan's 'Mr. Badman,'"' 
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Wiseman and Mr. Attentive include lurid anecdotes concerning God's 
judgments against the wicked, similar to those in other "judgment 
books.'' Bunyan twice gives as his source Samuel Clarke's A Mirrour 
or Looking-glass for Both Saints and Sinners. On one occasion he 
cites the son of the chief witness as his informant about an Eliza- 
bethan infanticide. It is established that the infanticide of this anec- 
dote did occur. Investigation of other anecdotes in Mr. Badman 
might establish their historical truth. 


, August 1, 1958. 


1598. ''Lamb in Lion's Clothing,"' p. 434. The works of Nashe open 
a way into the heart of the Elizabethan literary world. Nashe was 
a man of letters above all things, loving literature and living by it. 
Words are everything to Nashe, but with his really remarkable gifts 
of expression he has little of value to express. With the techniques 
of a brilliant satirist, he lacks strong convictions to give his satire 
value. He does, however, respect literature, learning, the Church, 
and works of charity. At times he shows his common sense and dis- 
closes a vein of true poetry. Furthermore, there is no question of 
his genuine power to charm, or of his gift for pure nonsense. It is 
fortunate that the excellent 5-volume edition of R. B. McKerrow 
(1910) has been reissued with additional notes by Professor F. P. 
Wilson. 


» August 8, 1958. 


1599. "Absorbing Japan," p. 446. After St. Francis Xavier's time 
the image of Japan in the European mind was that of a high but alien 
civilization, as seen in the second part of Robinson Crusoe, Smol- 


Dick to "impenetrable Japans." M '" Mr. Earl Miner of the University 
of California has produced a fascinating book on the gradual absorp- 
tion of the idea and fact of Japan by English and American literary 
men: Lafcadio Hearn, Walt Whitman, Rudyard Kipling, T. E. Hulme 
and his circle, and finally Ezra Pound. It is safe to say that an 
estimate of the importance of the Japanese influence on our litera- 
ture will depend on our judgment of the importance of Ezra Pound. 


, August 15, 1958. 


1600. "A Reading of Boccaccio," p. 458. Boccaccio in England, 
Professor H. G. Wright's recent book, is a reminder of Boccaccio's 
profound influence in England for the last 500 years. 

—John K. Mathison 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES, XIX, 1957. 


1601. Liegey, Gabriel M. "Richard Rolle's Carmen Prosaicum, 
an Edition and Commentary," pp. 15-36. Rolle's Carmen Prosaicum, 
which consists of verse extracts from his Melos Amoris, is "inter- 
esting for the light it throws on the author, his work, and their rela- 
tion to English and Latin literary history.'' These Latin verses were 
"intended to be read...in a rhythm clearly allied to the English Allit- 
erative Verse tradition." Rolle, Liegey believes, is a more skillful 
writer of Latin than of English. 
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1602. Ames, Ruth M. ''The Source and Significance of 'The Jew and 
the Pagan,'"' pp. 37-47. Although ''there is no doubt that the im- 
mediate source of the story for Western Europe was the Secreta 
Secretorum,'' even the ''geography of some versions...suggests a 
pre-Islamic, pagan Persian or Egyptian source.'' The arguments 
of this ''curious tale''—a version appears in John Gower's Confessio 
Amantis—resemble the arguments of the pagan apologist Celsus as 
given in Origen's Against Celsus. In spite of its anti-semitism "The 
Jew and the Pagan" is not, nor could it reasonably be, a Christian 
attack on Mosaic law; ''no doubt...the story was originally a piece 
of pagan propaganda against Judaism" that "had lost its...religious 
purpose before it reached the Christians....'' Moslem, Jewish, as 
well as Christian versions, "are concerned more with some prac- 
tical matter, political or moral, than with an abstract argument 
over doctrine." 


1603. Utley, Francis Lee. ''The Prose Salomon and Saturn and the 
Tree Called Chy,"' pp. 55-78. Various questions are discussed, par- 
ticularly the question of the kind of wood from which Noah's ark was 
made. The answer given in this Old English/catechetical dialogue 
is wood of a tree called ''Sem"'; the Biblical answer is the unidenti- 
fied "gopher wood.'' The answer of a Middle English translation of 
this dialogue is wood of a tree called ''chy"'; Utley believes that chy 
‘is probably "the right reading.'' There are ''several possible ex- 
planations" for the ''treocynne Se is/genemned Sem." Utley identi- 
fies the tree called chy with ''the Paradise Tree...of which the Cross 
was made"; we have here "'a central link both in the Chain of Being 
and what we may call the Chain of History." 


1604. Lumiansky, R. M. "'Malory's 'Tale of Lancelot and Guenevere’ 
as Suspense," pp. 108-122. In general Lumiansky, in opposition to 
Vinaver, argues for the unity of Morte Darthur. The sources of the 
seventh division, the ''Tale of Lancelot and Guenevere," have not 
been studied with respect to “literary purpose and general effect." 
In particular, Lumiansky argues (1) ''that Malory means us to under- 
stand at the end of the Grail-quest that Arthur is aware of the 
Lancelot-Guenevere adultery and has forgiven the lovers"; (2) "that 
a single pattern for suspense recurs in the narrative situation pre- 
sented by each of the five subdivisions of the seventh tale."' In addi- 
tion ''new explanations" are offered ''for the presence in the book of 
The Great Tournament, The Knight of the Cart, and The Healing of 
Sir Urry." 


1605. Noveili, Cornelius. 'The Demonstrative Adjective This: 
Chaucer's Use of a Colloquial Narrative Device," pp. 246-249. In the 
Canterbury Tales the primary effect of the demonstrative adjective 
this is informality. As characterization this adjective "implies pre- 
acquaintance," and its ''repeated use...tends to make the definition 
of any particular character sharper and stronger.'' Concerning 
characters with ''certain inexpressible but unmistakable qualities," 
the use of this with the name appeals ''to the reader's own percep- 
tion of the character.'' A simultaneous effect of the word is objec- 
tivity, for the reader is reminded that the story is not telling itself. 
In "at least'' two of the tales this adjective contributes to the char- 
acterization of the teller. — John Conley 
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THE NATION, CLXXXVII: 3, August 2, 1958. 


1606. Daniels, Guy. ''Post-Mortem on San Francisco," pp. 53-55. 
The San Francisco ''Renaissance"' was only a small, but highly pub- 
licized, part of the revolt against the "partisans of academic poetry." 
Even people of some apparent intelligence were ''taken in" by the 
San Francisco phenomenon because of the impressive, big-magazine 
publicity and because of ''exasperation with the ‘Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy' school of polite poetry.'' The revolt is ''tone more symptom 
of the great division in American poetry which dates back to Poe 
and Whitman...." —T. O. Mallory 


THE NATION, CLXXXVII: 1, 2, 4-10, July 5,19, August 16 to 
October 4, 1958, 


No relevant articles. 


DIE NEUEREN SPRACHEN, Heft 7, 1958. 


1607. Galinsky, Von Hans. ''T. S. Eliot's 'Murder in the Cathedral,'"' 
pp. 305-323. Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral has become during the 
last 25 years one of the most discussed works in Germany. Theo- 
logians and linguists have also been interested in Shaw's St. Joan 
and Masefield's Good Friday. These are connected with earlier 
Saint's plays and bring up still other questions: the priest in modern 
literature, the saint as tragic hero, and the relations between the 
play and the movie and TV versions. Hans Galinsky attempts to 
interpret the play on the basis of two choruses. The first chorus 
("I have smelt them"), unified by the sense of common fear, pre- 
sents the seed from which the play grew. This seed is the experi- 
ence of solidarity and the unity of man and creation. The second 
chorus (''We Praise Thee") develops the experience of order as well 
as the experience of time. Galinsky concludes that the poetic form 
is necessarily the drama though not the drama in the narrow sense, 
but rather a spiritual play. (In German.) —R. D. Jameson 


THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXI: 3, September 1958, 


1608. Snow, Lotus. ''The Disconcerting Poetry of Mary Temple: 
A Comparison of the Imagery of The Portrait of a Lady and The 
Wings of the Dove," pp. 312-339. The Portrait of a Lady and The 
Wings of the Dove ("'a grimmer and a richer book"') have the same 
"germ": Mary Temple's tragedy. To compare the imagery of the 
two novels is to compare ''James's youthful and his mature vision of 
the qualities of life.'' James conveys Isabel's relationships through 
military images, images of the winged captive, of the ship, of keys. 
Other relationships in the novel have their characteristic imagery; 
e.g., Osmend's (art), Madame Merle's (worldliness). Four images 
are prominent in WD: imagery of the marketplace (to contrast in- 
trinsic and extrinsic values), fairy-tale imagery (to convey the bal- 
ance of nobility and wealth), Biblical imagery (the dove), and imagery 
of the sea (suggesting life). Although Isabel initiates much of the 
imagery in PL, only the sea imagery of WD originates with Milly. 
The imagery reveals how James's mind reworked the idea of be- 
trayal and exploitation. Isabel is betrayed by her imagination, Milly 
by life itself and her response is not renunciation, but death. 
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1609. Pizer, Donald. ''The Radical Drama in Boston 1889-1891," 
pp. 361-374. The friendship of Hamlin Garland and James A. Herne 
(after meeting in Boston in May 1889) stimulated Herne's interest 
in the single tax, Spencerian agnosticism, and women's rights and 
gave new impetus to Garland's inclination toward playwriting. The 
example of Ibsen (a Boston production of A Doll's House was pre- 
sented in October 1889) encouraged Garland in his appeal for real- 
istic dramas of contemporary social problems and a non-commercial ° 
theater for their presentation. Immediate effects of these influences 
were Garland's ' Jason Edwards" (Under the Wheel) and A Member 
of the Third House, Herne's Margaret Fleming and Shore Acres, 
and an effort to establish an independent theater in Boston, an enter- 
prise in which Garland took the lead. Although the Boston theater 
did not materialize, the battle for an American drama and theater 
was later fought and won "along the lines suggested by Garland," 


1610. Doggett, Frank. ''Wallace Stevens' Secrecy of Words: A Note 
on Import in Poetry,'' pp. 375-391. Some critical mistakes about 
meaning in poetry occur because of a confusion of "import" (''the 
artist's commitment to experience itself,"' ''a kind of residue from 
the experience of the poem'"') and "'topic,'' an aspect of import. 
"Topic,'' through which meaning arises, develops in a poem accord- 
ing to various semantic forms, linear, convergent, etc. In addition 
- to the development of topic in a poem, there are often counter topics 
(e.g. metaphor and allusion) providing awareness of characterizing 
elements unrelated to purpose. The development of topic is major 
in Stevens's poetry, unlike that of the early Eliot, ''whose counter 
topics often dominate the general import." ''The fallacy of the lit- 
eralist" is the expectation of no more than "'plain communication of 
a topic,'’ a mistake that results in partial or personal interpreta- 
tions or even additions to meaning. The ''most insidious" critical 
fallacy is regarding the topic of one poem as the poet's commitment 
to a belief about matters outside the poem. However, it is justifiable 
to consider a complex relationship of topics throughout a poet's life- 
time, such as Stevens's concern with the relation of the interior self 
to the external world, the discontinuity of existence. But we under- 
stand this concern through the poetry; we may not say that the age's 
spiritual malaise has infected the poetry. 


1611. Boewe, Charles. ''A Medicated Poem by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes," pp. 392-401. Among Holmes's unpublished verse is "'An 
Unpublished Poem," apparently prepared to be read before the Boston 
Society for Medical Improvement and modeled on Samuel Garth's 
The Dispensary. The poem corrects the view of Holmes as a ''prissy 
representative of Boston gentility'' and links him to another admired 
physician, Rabelais. A text of the poem (from a privately printed 
pamphlet) is given ''with occasional annotations."' 


1612, Hubbell, Jay B. "Oliver Wendell Holmes, Rev. Joseph Cook, 
and the University Quarterly," pp. 401-410. Of the many letters 
which Holmes wrote to young authors, one (in the Cook Papers at 
Duke) has escaped the attention of Holmes scholars, though it was 
printed in the University Quarterly for January 1860. Addressed to 


Joseph Cook, the editor, the letter is, in effect, a public sponsorship 
of Cook's venture, a periodical containing contributions from under- 
graduate and professional students in American and foreign col- 
leges. Holmes's letter is reprinted in full. Though only eight num- 
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bers appeared and though the periodical has been damned, its essays 
and news articles are valuable. One interesting specimen is an 
essay on ''Plato"' by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., whose interest in 


Plato, stimulated by Emerson, was lifelong. 
—John C. Broderick 


NEW STATESMAN, January 4, 1958. 


1613. Pritchett, V. S. ''The World of Graham Greene," pp. 17-18. 
Greene's Jansenist sense of evil contrasts sharply with the tradi- 
tionally Protestant ethic of most English fiction. For a world of 
right and wrong he substitutes a religion of pain, failure, misadven- 
ture. Accordingly, his subjects are contemporary loneliness, ugli- 
ness, and transience. Romanticism, he implies, has misled us; 
in the later novels a conventional disillusionment of the self- 
protective kind recalls American fictional postures. Greene's 
misanthropy often reads ''as if it were rancour against the loss of a 
richly populated solitude of childhood.'"' Yet he offers astringent re- 
lief, even in his most despairing religiosity, from the optimism of 
our success cults. 


, April 19, 1958. 


1614, Pritchett, V. S. ''Without the Whale,'' pp. 504-505. Reappear- 
ance of three lesser-known Melville works in the Grove Press paper- 
backs enables the critic to shake off the "heavy barnacling" of inter- 
pretation which clings to the author of Moby Dick and to judge his 
"land-locked" narratives on their own merits. Pierre now seems 
"a totally unreal cardboard drama."' The Confidence Man, inde- 
pendently considered, is "a masquerade of moral types.'' White 
Jacket, on the other hand, "belongs to Melville's genius."' In it he is 
characteristically protesting and argumentative, pointedly ambigu- 
ous, committed neither to uncertainty nor faith. To English readers, 
Melville seems "American" only in his myth-making and his “free, 
simple humanity,'' but not in his pagan stoicism, his robust Eliza- 
bethanism, and his strong 17th-century metaphysical strain. To 
Englishmen he seems ''a throw-back to the tribal cultures of Scottish 
or Irish who has been moithered by the strain of Dutch Calvinism...." 


1, 


1615. Raymond, John. ''The Excremental Vision," pp. 735-736. 
Swift's fascination with dirt, ordure and the pox should not turn 
readers from the pleasure—social rather than esthetic—of his verse. 
Joseph Horrell's recent Collected Poems of Jonathan Swift (Rout- 
ledge) stresses the connection between Swift the versifier and Swift 
the discarded weapon of a defeated ministry. Four-fifths of his 
verse was written after he had reached fifty; Ireland and the Irish 
are its raison d'etre. Swift pities the Dublin poor but "immerses 
himself in the minutiae of their lives.'' He cauterizes metaphysics, 
"high thinking," and the physical condition. The general impression 
received from a rereading: ‘'a mind of putrefaction...braced against 
emotion...and shot through with the bravest intermissions,"' Stylisti- 
cally Swift's verse suggests not Pope, his contemporary, but the 
earlier Congreve and Prior, for whom poetry was simply "'a civilized 
adjunct, more utilitarian than aesthetic." 
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June 14, 1958. 


1616. Pritchett, V.S. ''A Chip the Size of a Block," p.781. Gissing's 
failure and exile are the artistic cause of his fame. Humorless, 
self-pitying, he seems short-sighted today, even smug, in his per- 
sonal agony. Domestic unhappiness (he married a servant and pros- 
titute) offers a clue to his ruthlessness and isolation; there is evi- 
dence that he may have courted pain and humiliation to justify his 
indictment of the world. Unfortunately, he carries his grudge too 
far into his art. Yet his picture of the gray and mundane in urban 
English life is unsurpassed; in many ways it anticipates the temper 
of recent young novelists. He asks of education, ''What for?" and 
sees its futility under a limited economy, its perversion by a com- 
mercial culture, Prophetic, too, is Gissing's central tragedy of the 
intellectual worker and the pure artist lacking both time and money 
for self-realization. 


, August 2, 1958. 


1617. Woolf, Leonard. ''Shakespeare on Records," p. 143. The first 
three plays in the series projected by Mr. George Rylands, the Mar- 
lowe Society, the British Council, and the Cambridge University 
Press have now been released. In Othello, Troilus and Cressida, 
and As You Like It the anonymous recording troupe puts Hamlet's 
directions to the players to good advantage. Shunning time-honored 
emoting and declamation, it aims at intellectual clarity. Result: 
Shakespeare's less dramatic passages may seem slower here than 
on stage, but the key scenes have a luminous intensity rare in any 
theater season. 


, August 23, 1958. 


1618. Worsley, T.C. "American Tragedy," p. 220. To British 
readers, Arthur Miller's preface to the recent collected edition of 
his plays reveals a wide gap between talents and intentions. An am- 
bitious and highly articulate theorist, Miller disavows social realism, 
professes a concern for higher things. But whatever those may be, 
they do not come through in the plays. Unquestionably he excels in 
"simple, strong, emotional scenes brilliantly expressed in the highly 
vivid, realistic dialogue of his country and his time.'' On the other 
hand, his tragedies of the little man only succeed in invoking the 
pathetic, for his misfits fail in stature. So far, Miller has not found 
a way to work his theory into the stuff of the plays themselves. 


,» LVI: 1434, September 6, 1958 (American Literature 
Number). 


1619. Snow,C.P. ''Which Side of the Atlantic: The Writer's Choice," 
pp. 287-288. Many English and American writers have seriously 
considered a physical and aesthetic removal across the Atlantic. 
Past objections to this shift of literary milieu are disappearing; 
American literature is no longer exclusively symbolical or natural- 
istic, English no longer exclusively realistic. But American literati 
drawn to Britain now hesitate, kept at home by their faith in Ameri- 
ca's world role. Although the widespread, generous university 
patronage of serious American writers may stultify expression to 
some extent, Americans display energy and diversity with skills— 
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sociological, psychological, historical—seldom found in British 
criticism. Nevertheless, while collective "hypnotism" in London 
narrows criticism and creativity, a more homogeneous audience 
gives the Englishman an advantage over the American, who labors 
to find the center of a pluralistic culture. 


1620. Pritchett, V.S. ''The Beat Generation," pp. 292 and 294. 
The vagrant and irresponsible young men in Kerouac's On the Road 
are, in British eyes, an extension of the recurrent literary idea that 
organized society is evil (Cooper, Twain, Melville, Thoreau, Henry 
Miller, Hemingway). But now the frontiers are closed; Kerouac's 
characters, unlike Huck Finn, can only "light out" into themselves. 
"Kicks," sex, jazz, fast cars, petty theft, and parties; vagrancy, 
asylum cases, suicide—this is the round of the sick, delinquent and 
psychopathic young men who try to ''dig'' themselves in the snadow 
of an inimical society. Literary interest in the movement lies in its 
claim—real or fancied—as a living popular culture. Kerouac's 
style impresses British readers as clean narrative—"clear as a 
pebble.'' His range of experience is narrow, his tone "interminable." 
Nevertheless, he avoids the bitterness and disgust of the picaresque 
novel of the Thirties, the falsity of Hemingway's ''one-up-manship." 


1621. Schlesinger, Arthur, Jr. ''Probing the American Experience," 
pp. 296 and 302. The triumph of the Ph.D. system and of the be- 
havioral sciences has expelled iconoclasm and dynamic scepticism 
from the contemporary writing of history. The American historian 
has grown less reflective, more pedantic and sterile; he no longer 
poses critical questions; he shuns non-professional audiences. The 
demand is for Ph.D.'s to man our schools, not for original histori- 
ans with creative minds. The conservatism of the Eisenhower re- 
gime homogenizes today's historian: compare Ernest Lindley on the 
first Roosevelt term, or Joseph Alsop on the second, with the vapid 
"inside" book on the Eisenhower administration. While historians 
have abdicated, others fearlessly and acutely write our history: 
Galbraith, Adolph Berle, Reinhold Niebuhr, David Riesman, Edmund 
Wilson, and Lionel Trilling, among others. 


1622. Hoggart, Richard. "The Unsuspected Audience," pp. 308-310. 
Written for a "prescribed and literary world" whose social and 
esthetic values can be assumed, British fiction depicts personal 
relations more tellingly—can employ style, syntax, and irony more 
exactly—than is possible in America. Forster's passage on the 
Marabar caves is ''sure in the movement of its periods, in its sense 
of the relative values of words, in its light ironies and social reson- 
ances,.'' The same may be said of novels by Elizabeth Bowen, C. P. 
Snow, Angus Wilson, L. P. Hartley, and others. Their American 
readers must accustom themselves to restraint and obliquity. 
American novels are more direct and emotionally overt, have a 
"coarser" stylistic grain, a 'looser,'' more melodramatic narrative, 
a more venturesome rhetoric, and a more robust tone. Britain's 
“happy literary family" (Auden's phrase) expects certain emotional 
and linguistic forms of its novelists. Only a few writers, like D. H. 
Lawrence and George Orwell, have rejected them. 


1623. Rahv, Philip. "Criticism and Boredom," p. 311. Having sup- 
pressed the element of discovery in criticism, the New Criticism 
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has by now "exhausted its credit.'' Textual-formalistic critics, in- 
fatuated with myth and symbol, construe fictional experiences either 
as "archetypes" or ''dessicated abstractions.'' At the bottom of this 
tendency is a fear of history; too often the formalist shirks histori- 
cal responsibility by avoiding important questions and twisting in- 
ternal evidence in order to find only what he wants to find. Harry 
Levin's The Power of Darkness illustrates the aridity of recent 
myth- and symbol-hunting; in marked contrast, Richard Chase's 
The Democratic Vista deliberately involves literary works "in the 
messiness of historical life.'' 


1624. Cunliffe, Marcus. "An Infusion of Little Magazines," pp. 312 
and 314. The American little magazine is academic in provenance 
and tone, bewildering in number and in variety of size and of format. 
Is the main function of these dull, dispirited affairs ''to fill out the 
academic life-cycle''? The term "infusion" might aptly describe 
their weakness of content, but ''transfusion" better suggests their 
subsidy by institutions and angels. ''Confusion'' marks the scene in 
which scores of editors compete for circulation and contributors. 
Regional pride and intellectual isolation lure college communities 
into producing magazines ''for which there is no need nor market," 
Nevertheless, Englishmen are impressed by the vitality and per- 


. sistence of this American product. Against its thinness, financial 


wobbliness, tedium, and naiveté one must weigh its ebullience and 
occasional sophistication. Better too many than not enough. 


1625. Furnas, J.C. "Limey Howlers," pp. 316 and 318. Failure 
to grasp American spoken idiom goes hand in hand with the English 
novelist's inexplicable compulsion to show off his knowledge of it. 
Collectors of verbal anomalies in recent British fiction discover 
competent, highly reputable writers exhibiting a pathetic inability 
to ape American speech. Offenses abound in the fiction of Alec 
Waugh, Nicholas Monsarrat, lan Fleming. Moderately successful 
at the American idiom are Peter Cheyney, Agatha Christie, Graham 
Greene; even better are P. G. Wodehouse and Aldous Huxley. By far 
the best dialoguist of Americanese is David Divines, whose The King 
of Fassarai contains not a single howler. If English writers must 
"put words in American mouths," let them study Ring Lardner, J. D. 
Salinger, Wolcott Gibbs, and perhaps John O'Hara. They should not 
rely on the "poor ear" of Sinclair Lewis nor the phoney personal 
"concoctions" of Runyonese. 


1626. Podhoretz, Norman. "Quality Paperbacks: A Cultural Revo- 
lution?" pp. 316 and 318. Colossal paper-back sales suggest that 
the serious writer in America may no longer be alienated from soci- 
ety at large; however, the revolution in general reading habits and 
reading tastes is only skin-deep. Outwardly—in format and blurb— 
publishers appeal to the general reader. ''One must avoid the con- 
clusion, however, that ponderous works of theology and detailed 
commentaries on Aristotle, Plato, Shakespeare, and the Existen- 
tialists have any general appeal, unless America is full of graduate 
students carrying a lifelong burden of guilt over Unfulfilled Require- 
ments and Unconsumed Bibliographies.'' Most buyers of heavy fic- 
tion and recondite non-fiction in paper-back form are either fetish- 
istic non-readers or impecunious ''dippers." —John G. Hanna 
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NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XIV: 3, Autumn 1958, 


This issue honors Harold W. Thompson, founder of NYFQ. All the 
articles deal with Professor Thompson's life, work, and influence 
on others. 


1627. Mineka, Francis E. ''Some of the Lives of Harold Thompson," 
pp. 161-168. Biographical highlights of Thompson, the scholar, mu- 
sician and folklorist. 


1628. Carmer, Carl. ''Portrait of the Folklorist as a Young Hamil- 
tonian,"' pp. 169-172. A fellow Hamilton alumnus and folklorist com- 
ments on Thompson's undergraduate days. 


1629. Kaplan, Israel. ''Harold Thompson, Professor," pp. 173-176. 


1630. Jones, LouisC. '"HWT: NYSCT: BBB: NYFS," pp. 177-188. 
Traces the career of Thompson at New York State College for 
Teachers, his getting one of the first Guggenheim Fellowships, his 
publishing Body, Boots and Britches, and his work with founding the 
New York Folklore Society and the Quarterly. 


1631. Botkin, B. A. "We Called It 'Living Lore,'"' pp. 189-201. An 
account of the New York City Living Lore unit of the N.Y.C. Writers 
Project during the 30's. 


1632. Warner, Frank M. "A Salute and a Sampling of Songs," pp. 
202-223. Considerations of Thompson, "'the folkloreate of New York 
State.'' Numerous folksongs are discussed. 


1633. Tyrrell, William G. 'New York's Folklore Recordings," pp. 
224-232. Of Decca's pioneer Songs of Old New York and other press- 
ings such as Catskill Mountain Folk Songs, Hudson Valley Ballads,and 
Adirondack Folk Songs and Ballads: numerous, but commercial re- 
cording manufacturers have left the field still ''relatively untouched." 


1634. Halpert, Herbert. ''Legends of the Cursed Child," pp. 233- 
241. Discusses the ''cursed-child stories,'' first called to attention 
by Thompson. '(W)idely, if thinly, distributed in both British and 
American tradition,...these legends are of particular significance 
to the folklorist.'' The point is supported by texts. 


1635. McDavid, Ravin I., Jr. "Linguistic Geography and the Study 
of Folklore," pp. 242-262. A wide-ranging article on the relation 
of linguistics to folklore. —Lionel D. Wyld 


THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY BULLETIN, IV: 9, July 1958. 


1636. Ohl, John F. "Recent Additions to the Music Collection," 
pp. 302-308, illus. Among the recent acquisitions mentioned here 
of interest to English students are music collections published by 


all attempting to capitalize on Gay's success. 
—Laurence A. Cummings 


| 
| 
| 
| the Playfords, including Catch that Catch Can or the Musical Com- 
. panion (1667), and several ballad operas, dating from 1728 to 1731, 
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NIEUW VLAAMS TIJDSCHRIFT, XII: 5, 1958. 


1637. Jonckheere, Karel. ''Gezworene spelen," pp. 569-571. Willard 
Motley's Knock on Any Door, recently produced in Belgium ina 
dramatic adaptation, raises problems in dealing with juvenile de- 
linquency. Nick Romano, the hero, is executed; yet perhaps to have 
sentenced him to twenty years at hard labor would have been better 
for him and for society. He might have been rehabilitated; and soci- 
ety would have been saved from the moral debasement of punishing, 
which it too often does with the morbid satisfaction of a sadistic 
schoolmaster. Yet as one thinks of the murderer's crime, the de- 
struction of another person, and of the burden of grief borne by the 
victim's family and friends, the act calls for vengeance—but as pro- 
tection rather than for punishment. The world is divided by a war 
between those who want only to be left in peace and those who use 
force to gain their ends. An arrested murderer is a prisoner of war 
in that conflict. So long as the war goes on, we must not release 
prisoners of war. Whoever would release Nick Romano must be 
prepared one day to be shot by him. Moreover, as we read Romano's 
character in the novel, he would have considered a light sentence an 
insult, which might even have given him an inferiority complex. 
Romano would have been happy with a sentence of twenty years; to 
him his crime was well worth it. (In Flemish.) 


1638. Vantomme, F. ''Lekenrechtspraak," pp. 571-573. Like the 
preceding article, this takes as its point of departure Motley's Knock 
on Any Door; it is, however, even more predominantly concerned 
with social problems and has almost nothing to say about the book 
itself. (In Flemish.) —S. J. Sackett 


NOTES AND QUERIES, V: 9, September 1958, 


1639. Hendrickson, J. R. ''The Marital Status of the Knight of La 
Tour-Landry 'Quandoque Dormitat Homerus,'" pp. 369-371. In 
editing the first edition of The Knight of La Tour-Landry, Thomas 
Wright apparently relied heavily upon the French edition of De Mon- 
taiglon and did not carefully examine the English text, in which cer- 
tain statements of Wright about the Knight's marital affairs are 
contradicted or rendered questionable. Internal evidence and proba- 
bility suggest that the Knight wrote his book in 1371-1372, twenty 
years after the death of his first wife, and that the mother of the 
girls for whom he wrote it was his second wife. 


1640. Smith, Constance I. ''A Further Note on Antony and Cleopatra, 
I, i, 42-43,"' p. 371. The words ''Antony will be himself" have a wide 
applicability, covering Antony the entire man, as others know him 
and as he knows himself. Together with Antony's ''But stirr'd by 
Cleopatra," the lines are thematic, indicating a crucial failure of 
integrity; and, with their variation in phrasing found in III, x, 30-31 
[26-27] taken together with Cleopatra's ''The crown of the earth doth 
melt" (XIII 63) [sic] they embody a valuation of Antony both majesti- 
cal and ignoble. 


1641. Cutts, John P. "Dido, Queen of Carthage," pp. 371-374. The 
unity in aim and organization of Marlowe's Dido justifies a study of 
this play as a work of art. The opening scene of the wooing of 
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Ganymede by Jupiter represents a carefully planned introduction 
which establishes Marlowe's ironically contemptuous mood that runs 


through the play. 


1642. Roberts, Harold A. ''Thomas Stanley of Cumberlow Green," 
pp. 374-375. Summarizes the life and achievements of the forgotten 
minor 17th-century poet celebrated in his own time for his History 
of Philosophy and reprints two of his lyrics. 


1643. Purcell, J. M. "Twelfth Night, II, iii, 27-28," pp. 375-376. 
The clue to Feste's meaning in the sentence ''Malvolio's nose is no 
whipstock"' may be found in a 16th-century proverb, ''His nose will 
abide no jests." 


1644. McKillop, Alan D. "Armstrong's Anecdotes of Thomson," 
p. 376. Two anecdotes by Dr. John Armstrong in his Miscellanies 
(London, 1770), II, 269-270, about a ''Mr. T." refer to the poet James 
Thomson. Identification of others also named only by initials is less 
certain. The anecdotes, probably written soon after 1765, suggest 
that Thomson did not shine in conversation and repeat a story which 
Joseph Warton tells of Thomson and Richard Glover. 


1645. Heffner, Ray L., Jr. "Drayton's 'Lady I. S.,'"" pp. 376-381. 
"The Lady I. S. of worldly crosses," the subject of one of the twelve 
elegies published with Michael Drayton's The Battaile of Agincourt 
is probably Isabella, wife of Sir John Smith and supposed daughter 
of Robert Rich, first Earl of Warwick, and Penelope Devereaux. 


1646. Shuman, R. Baird. '''Theatre': a Linguistic Note," p. 381. 
The word theatre occurs in English at least as far back as King 
Alfred's version of Orosius in the 9th century, notwithstanding the 
OED's listing of 1374 in Chaucer's Boethius for the first occurrence 
of the word in the tongue. 


1647. Armstrong, William A. 'Tamburlaine and The Wounds of 
Civil War," pp. 381-383. Additional parallels to those previously 
noticed may be cited between Marlowe's Tamburlaine and Thomas 
Lodge's The Wounds of Civil War. Lodge wrote his play to supply 
for the Admiral's Men an acceptable variation on Marlowe's popular 
theme of the conqueror. His subsequent quitting of the stage can be 
traced partly to his self-contempt for having written to the ground- 
lings and having compromised his moral convictions against ambi- 
tion by his imitation of Marlowe. 


1648, Yonge, Stanley. ''Two Thomas Bowdlers, Editors of Shake- 
speare,"' pp. 383-384. Thomas Bowdler (1782-1856) may have been 
the author of The Family Shakespeare Expurgated by T. Bowdler, 
published in 1807, which printed twenty of Shakespeare's plays edited 
for family reading. This work preceded by eleven years the publi- 
cation of the better-known Family Shakespeare of Thomas Bowdler 
(1754-1825), uncle of the other man. 


1649. Sabol, Andrew J. "A Newly Discovered Contemporary Song 
Setting for Jonson's Cynthia's Revels," pp. 384-385. Ms 439 in 
Christ Church, Oxford, contains an anonymous setting for a solo 
which is identifiable as a stage song for Jonson's masque. 
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1650. Siegel, Paul N. ''Foreshadowings of Cleopatra's Death," pp. 
386-387. Allusions to death and dying, by Cleopatra and others, run- 
ning through the play, foreshadow the final catastrophe. 


1651. Orange, Linwood E. "Spenser's Word-Play," pp. 387-389, 
Spenser's use of rhetorical figures in his poetry helps to establish 
tone and supply a greater effectiveness; in its frequency and methods 
of use, his word-play constitutes ''a significant aspect'' of his style 
and helps in understanding word-play in his contemporaries, 


1652. Weidhorn, Manfred. ''Satan's Persian Expedition," pp. 389- 
392. Parallels between Herodotus and Milton as seen through 
Raleigh's translation of passages from the Creek writer in his 
History of the World offer interesting and significant comparisons 
of hybris and the grandiose in rebellion and defeat. 


1653. Green, David Bonnell. ''A Thomas De Quincey Letter," pp. 
392-393. Dating of a previously unpublished letter by Thomas De 
Quincey to his publisher cannot be made with certainty, but August 27, 
1821, or December 30, 1822, would seem to be the two most probable 


dates. 


1654, Rosenberg, Albert. ''A New Move for the Censorship of Owen 
Swiney's The Quacks,"' pp. 393-396. Attacks on the Kit-Cat Club and 
Jacob Tonson in Swiney's farce of 1705 (based on Moliére's Love's 
the Best Doctor) were the real reason why the play was censored 
and the opening performance postponed. A less important reason 
was the adaptation by the rival Queen's Company of the same play. 


1655. Wilkins,A.N. 'John Dennis on Love as a 'Tragical Passion,'"' 
pp. 396-397. Dennis's play Iphigenia illustrates his theories on the 
representation of love in drama; Dennis believed that love depicted 
on the stage should be tragical, properly related to the resolution of 
the plot, and believable, and should reinforce the instructive moral. 
His solution of the basic problem of the play (the escape of Orestes) 
differs from that of Euripedes in Iphigenia in Tauris, upon which 
Dennis based his play. (To be continued.) 


1656. Bernard, F. V. ''The Dreaded Spy of London," pp. 398-399. 
A previously unnoticed allusion in Johnson's ''London" to Thales as 
one who is 'Spurn'd as a beggar, dreaded as a spy,'' is applicable 
to Richard Savage. The allusion thus adds to the parallels support- 
ing an identification of Thales with Savage. 


1657. Wall, L. N. "Andrew Marvell of Meldreth," pp. 399-400. The 
Andrew Marvell who left Meldreth in Cambridgeshire in 1627 rather 
than pay the tax levied by Charles I may have been the grandfather 
of the poet; a family exodus from Meldreth to Hull seems to have 
occurred, with subsequent calamity. This removal and subsequent 
events give added personal significance to Marvell's later allusions 
to and comments upon the loan. 


1658. Peterson, Spiro. "Daniel Defoe and 'City Customes,'"' pp. 
400-401. A statement in a 1728 letter from Defoe to his prospective 
son-in-law asking a release from "any Claim from the City Cus- 
tomes'' is additional demonstration of Defoe's knowledge of propri- 
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etary law. The "City Customes" referred to a three-part distribu- 
tion of an estate among wife, children insufficiently provided for 
during life, and other beneficiaries. Defoe's request was to protect 
legally the rest of his family against a possible claim for his daugh- 
ter's share in his estate. Henry Baker, the son-in-law, gave Defoe 
a written agreement in response to this request. 


1659. Francis, T. R. ''The Ghost in James Thomson's Poem 'Sum- 
mer,''' pp. 401-403. Two passages in Thomson's "Summer" (1727) 
reflect the death of his minister father, who was stricken while 
exorcising a reportedly haunted house, and the revised version of 
one passage in The Seasons (1746) shows the poet still concerned 
with the circumstances of his father's death. Lines concerning or- 
phans were probably suggested by the struggles of Thomson and his 
mother after that event. 


1660. Shipley, John B. "David Garrick and James Ralph: Remarks 
on a Correspondence,"' pp. 403-408. Four hitherto unpublished letters 
from Ralph to Garrick and a draft of a reply by Garrick help to ex- 
plain the ending of the friendship between the two men and to clarify 
statements about their relationship made by Garrick's biographer, 
Tom Davies. Between 1744 and 1758 Ralph had been intermittently 
involved in playwriting, apparently at Garrick's request, but Garrick 
declined to produce his work. Resentment at this refusal overcame 
Ralph's earlier gratitude to Garrick for the latter's part in procur- 
ing him a pension and provoked a never-healed rupture between them, 


1661. Rees, Joan. ''Samuel Daniel and the Earl of Hertford," p. 408. 
Previously presented bibliographical evidence supporting the year 
1603 as the time when Daniel met and sought the patronage of the 
Earl of Hertford is supplemented by evidence drawn from a passage 
in The Queenes Arcadia suggesting a somewhat later time, probably 
shortly before August 1605. The passage cited may represent a 
public declaration of allegiance to a new patron through an allusion 
to the Countess of Hertford. —John S. Phillipson 


PARIS REVIEW, 18, Spring 1958. 


1662. Plimpton, George. ''The Art of Fiction XXI, Ernest Heming- 
way,'' pp. 61-82. The only full-length interview about Hemingway's 
writing available in print discusses his daily working habits, average 
daily output (roughly 500 words), and describes literarily significant 
tokens he keeps in his house. Hemingway gives special information 
about many of his writings ("I re-wrote the ending to Farewell to 
Arms, the last page of it, thirty-nine times."'), including special 
notes on several short stories. He comments on writers and artists 
who influenced him, giving Joyce special mention, and upon source 
of his characters, the nature of observation in a writer, a successful 
day of writing in Madrid when he did ''The Killers,'' ''Today is Fri- 
day,'' and ''Ten Indians."' He asserts a good writer must have a sense 
of justice and injustice, must be able to survive with honor, must 


create ''a whole thing truer than anything true and alive." 
—Joseph Langland 
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THE REVISTA INTERAMERICANA DE BIBLIOGRAFIA, VIII: 2, 
April-June 1958. 


1663. Sowerby, M. Millicent. 'La Biblioteca de Thomas Jefferson," 
pp. 115-124, This article is a translation by Jose Vargas of a study 
that originally appeared in the Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America (1956). (In Spanish.) —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


REVUE DE LITTERATURE COMPAREE, XXXII: 3, Juillet- 
Septembre 1958. 


1664. Noél, Jean. "George Moore et Mallarmé," pp. 363-376. Be- 
cause of the lack of external documentary evidence, opinions differ 
regarding the exact date on which George Moore could have met 
Mallarmé. But by consulting the works of Moore and eliminating the 
contradictions and chronological impossibilities which they contain, 
it is possible to show that the meeting took place no later than the 
beginning of 1876. It is harder to determine the frequency and dura- 
tion of their contacts. An examination of Moore's works reveals that 
in spite of certain intellectual divergences, Moore, from the very 
beginning, came under the spell of Mallarmé's personality, and it 
seems likely that Mallarmé's example led him to outdo himself. (In 
French.) 


1665. Ryan, Mariana. "John Payne et Mallarmé," pp. 377-389. The 
friendship between John Payne and Mallarmé extended over a period 
of many years. The study is divided into two parts. The first, pre- 
ceded by a short personal sketch of Payne, is devoted to a chrono- 
logical study of the relations between the twé men and contains anec- 
_ dotes throwing light on their friendship. The second part is based on 
' texts, poems of Payne more or less corrected by Mallarmé, letters 
(some of which are unpublished), and on Payne's autobiography. 
These documents bring to light certain aspects of Mallarmé's es- 
thetics as seen through Payne and provide information on the rela- 
tions of the French poet with the English world. (In French.) 


1666. Souffrin, Eileen. "Coup d'Oeil sur la Bibliothéque Anglaise 
de Mallarmé," pp. 390-396. Mallarmé's library has been kept intact 
in his home in Valvins. It includes scarcely a hundred English titles, 
showing a certain lack of curiosity on the part of the poet regarding 
this field. When it is possible to determine the date of acquisition, 
one realizes that most of these books were bought when Mallarmé 
was stilla student. The absence of Keats in the collection is a sur- 
prising gap. However, unpublished letters show that Mallarmé took 
an interest in poets whose works are not found in his library, like 
Coleridge and Walt Whitman. Further information on Mallarmé's 
Anglo-Saxon friends can be obtained from works sent to the French 
poet by English authors. (In French.) —Jules C. Alciatore 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, IX: 3, Summer 1958. 


1667. Lyons, Clifford P. '"'It appears so by the story' Notes on 
Narrative-Thematic Emphasis in Shakespeare," pp. 287-294. As 
important to clear understanding of a play as its imagery, language, 
and theme is its ''story."' If an interpretation neglects or distorts 
the "clear and obvious emphases of the controlling narrative struc- 
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ture,'' we may be sure this interpretation describes not Shakespeare's 
play but the critic's adaptation of it. Among the devices used by 
Shakespeare to make clear the essential meaning of story are cli- 
mactic repetition of incident and the accumulation of motives. An 
interpretation will be plausible if we can say, "It appears so by the 
story." 


1668. Hubler, Edward. ''The Damnation of Othello: Some Limita- 
tions on the Christian View of the Play," pp. 295-300. The nature 
and limitations of the Christian interpretation of Shakespeare's plays 
are discussed with special reference to the studies of S. L. Bethell 
and Paul N. Siegel. In general such interpretation errs in that it 
uses Christian doctrine selectively, emphasizes imagery and sym- 
bolism at the expense of other aspects of a play, endows characters 
with an existence independent of the play, and attributes to the Eliza- 
bethan audience an orthodoxy and uniformity of response which it did 
not have. To argue that Othello is a devil is to disqualify him as 
tragic hero; to claim that Desdemona is an angel is to ignore her 
imperfections as revealed in the action; and to maintain that Othello's 
suicide damns him is to be guilty of blasphemy, for it sets a limit 
to God's mercy. 


1669. Crow, John. "Deadly Sins of Criticism, or, Seven Ways to 
Get Shakespeare Wrong," pp. 301-306. This article points out some 
of the sins in Shakespearean criticism today. ''Overawedness" 
leads to the feeling that Shakespeare wrote no inferior plays, that 
a Cymbeline is as good as a Tempest. ''Arrogance'' claims there is 
but one way to arrive at the meaning of a play and that this way is 
suitable for all the plays—some critics find the key in imagery, 
others in myth, others in the texture of the verse, etc. ''Puritanism'" 
seeks for profound meaning in all the plays and with some juggling 
finds it, even in a Comedy of Errors. ''Optimism'' causes us to for- 
get that the plays are about people, not about "'reconciliation."' ''What 
sort of reconciliation is there when someone who starts as 'worthy 
Macbeth'...finishes as 'this dead butcher'?'' 


1670. Bradbrook, M.C. "What Shakespeare Did to Chaucer's 
Troilus and Criseyde," pp. 311-319. Shakespeare's governing aim 
in Troilus and Cressida may be revealed by comparing his play with 
Chaucer's poem. We are presented with a thoroughly coarsened 
Pandarus and Criseyde and with a Troilus whose disillusionment in 
love causes a generalized and poisonous loss of faith. In addition, 
the political scene is given more attention in the play. The events 
on the political level (e.g. the butchering of Hector) parallel the 
events on the personal level. The two plots, the love story and the 
Siege of Troy, are thus brought together in a vision of the ''pettiness 
of evil" and the ''triviality of betrayal." 


1671. Briley, John. ''Edward Alleyn and Henslowe's Will,'' pp. 321- 
330. Examination of new material on the litigation involving Philip 
Henslowe's will seems to support the charges made against Alleyn 
by John and William Henslowe. John and William were the nephew 
and brother of Philip. They claimed that Alleyn's actions both before 
and after Philip Henslowe's death were evidence of Alleyn's inten- 
tion to defraud them of their inheritance. Perhaps the most damag- 
ing evidence against Alleyn is the very swift probate of the will. 
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1672. Sen, Sailendra Kumar. ''What Happens in Coriolanus," pp, 
331-345. The character of Coriolanus, like that of the other tragic 
heroes, involves a tragic conflict, but the portrayal of this conflict 
is sufficiently unusual to account for the special effect produced by 
both hero and play. The conflict appears late in the play (in II. ii, 
and iii., the election scenes) and reappears only sporadically (in 
Ill. ii and iii., the scenes in which Coriolanus is urged to conciliate 
the populace; and in V. i. and iii., the deputation scenes). We see 
enough of the psychological conflict in Coriolanus for our sympa- 
thies to be engaged, but not enough to make possible a profound 
imaginative identification. 


1673. Barish, Jonas A., and Marshall Waingrow. '"'Service' in 
King Lear," pp. 347-355. The relationship of master to servant 
(service) in King Lear, like that of king to subject and father to child, 
is a sanctified bond implying rights and duties and loyalty to the 
truth. In the first scene Lear sins against all three relationships 
and so releases the forces of destruction. The quintessence of proper 
service is Kent and he stands in contrast to Oswald, who is the 
wicked servant in a bad cause, and to Edmund, who is the vicious 
servant posing as genuine. As Lear suffers he comes to understand 
the ideal of service as that which is given freely and from love. At 
_the end of the play, Edgar, the "'true servant victimized," having 
enacted a ''kind of purgatorial masquerade as the false servant," is 
fit to take command. 


1674. Thorp, Margaret Farrand. ‘Shakespeare and the Movies," 
pp. 357-366, There have been enough films made from Shakespeare's 
plays to suggest some of the problems that face a director. If 
Shakespeare's meaning is not to be distorted, the shape of the play 
should be retained. Authentic backgrounds should not be used if 
they distract us from the characters and the words, as they did in 
Castellani's Romeo and Juliet; or if they threaten to destroy the 
mood, as might an authentic Athens for A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Long speeches can be made acceptable in various ways: by camera 
work which shifts from the speaker to the individual or group ad- 
dressed; by close-ups which give the play of emotion; by having the 
characters move as they speak. Not all scenes which take place off 
stage should be shown. We should not see Ophelia drowning or Dun- 
can being murdered. On the other hand, it was perfectly acceptable 
for Olivier to show the body of Clarence being thrust into the malm- 
sey cask, 


1675, Stroud, T. A. "Hamlet and The Seagull," pp. 367-372. The 
similarities between Hamlet and The Seagull are too extensive to be 
accidental. When the play opens Trepleff, like Hamlet, is depressed. 
Also, like Hamlet, he is home from the university and wants per- 
mission to leave. Trigorin can be equated with Claudius. His king- 
dom (the literary world) is one which Trepleff believes should be 
his. Trepleff's aimlessness and depression are caused in part by 
fixation on his mother. When Arcadina quotes Gertrude's speech, 
"Thou turn'st mine eyes into my very soul,'' Trepleff's response is 
a short version of Hamlet's retort. The dead sea gull used by Nina 
to convey the sense of her fate is paralleled by the mutilated flowers 
used by Ophelia for the same purpose. 
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1676. Spencer, Benjamin T. ''Antony and Cleopatra and the Para- 
doxical Metaphor," pp. 373-378. The pervasive use of paradox in 
Antony and Cleopatra (e.g. Antony's bounty is as an "autumn.../ 
That grew the more by reaping") enables Shakespeare to expose the 
faults of his hero and heroine without sacrificing their nobility and 
grandeur. We accept Cleopatra as both ''strumpet" and "lass un- 
parallelled'' and Antony as the "noble ruin'' whose valor "hath tri- 
umphed on itself.'' Paradox is a rhetorical mode well suited to pre- 
sent the ''disturbance of values" produced by the conflict of two 
cultures and the synthesis which partakes of the best of these two 
cultures. 


1677. Hulme, Hilda M. "'The Spoken Language and the Dramatic 
Text: Some Notes on the Interpretation of Shakespeare's Language,'' 
pp. 379-386. Increasing knowledge of the spoken language of Shake- 
speare's day may help to clear obscurities in the text. The following 
line from Othello, for instance, has been almost universally regarded 
as corrupt: "In my defunct, and proper satisfaction.'' If we take 
"defunct'' to mean "free—of danger, punishment, penalty incurred," 
the sense given in Cooper's Thesaurus (described by T. W. Baldwin 
as ''the standard dictionary of Shakespeare's youth"), the original 
reading becomes clear and acceptable. Certain phrases whose mean- 
ing eludes us may be Shakespeare's variants of proverbs not re- 
corded for his date but current in the spoken language. The phrase 
"And thou followd'st him like a Church" (2 Henry IV, II. iv. 250) may 
be a variation of ''Church work goes slowly" (first citation in Tilley's 
A Dictionary of Proverbs is 1629). The phrase ''They haue made 
him drinke Almes drinke" (Antony and Cleopatra, II. vii. 5) may be 
a witty variation of 'drunk as a beggar" (first citation in Tilley is 
1609). 


1678. Smith, Philip A. ''Othello's Diction,"' pp. 428-430. Othello's 
diction and sentence structure are formal and unidiomatic. He 
speaks English like one who has learned it as a foreign language. 
In presenting Othello as one unfamiliar with "indigenous speech 
patterns,'' Shakespeare suggests an ''unawareness of cultural pat- 
terns'' that makes plausible the duping of Othello by Iago. 
—Albert Gilman 


SHENANDOAH, IX: 3, Summer 1958, 


1679. Tarrant, Desmond. "James Branch Cabell (1879-1958): A 
Reappraisal," pp. 3-9. As opposed to generally accepted critical 
opinion, Cabell was neither an ''escapist'' nor a ''romanticist.'' With 
a "ruthless intellectual realism" he was a ''genuine mythmaker." 
Using his cofounders of Poictesme, Manuel and Jurgen, as respec- 
tively the archetypes of the man of action and the man of contempla- 
tion, Cabell presents life as a pursuit of beauty, which, in turn, im- 
plies order, harmony, and unity. Ultimately man must always fail; 
his prime obligation is to have courage. On this vision Cabell formu- 
lated the creed which underlies all his writing. —Earl H. Rovit 


SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XXII: 2, June 1958. 


1680. Browne, Ray B. "The Oft-Told Twice-Told Tales: Their 
Folklore Motifs," pp. 69-85. The author notes that many of Haw- 
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thorne's tales ''read like artful folktales.... For folktales of all 
kinds, regardless of provenience or surface features, treat the funda- 
mentals of life, those aspects common to all mankind: ...Hawthorne's 
development of his stories in parallels to these motifs made him 
transcend regional and national boundaries and become thoroughly 
internationalized and universalized. And this broad folklore quality 
enriches the allegory and symbolism in the stories.'' He notes that 
the sources of the Twice-Told Tales can be divided into three groups: 
(1) those based on historical events; (2) those not based on histori- 
cal events; (3) those which are a combination of these two types." 
The various tales of the volume are analyzed for their folklore. 


1681. Boone, Lalia. ''Florida: the Land of Epithets,"' pp. 86-92. 
The author lists the epithets that she has found for Florida, sections 
of the state, and cities. 


1682. Cohen, Hennig. ‘Burial of the Drowned among the Gullah 
Negroes," pp. 93-97. ''The purpose of this paper is to record and 
to comment upon an apparently obscure burial custom practiced by 
Gullah Negroes....'' This is a description of the burial practices of 
Hilton Head, an island two miles off the coast of South Carolina. 
—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THE TAMARACK REVIEW, Issue 8, Summer 1958. 


1683. Levine, Norman. "'A Letter from England," pp. 37-45. "Class 
still remains the big word over here.'' The Angry Young Men, 
"pushed up" by education or higher pay but not thereby moved into 
the 'Establishment,"' maintain their identification with the working 
class. ''The strongest expression of this postwar generation has, so 
far, appeared in the theatre.'' The "literary fathers" of the AYM 
are probably D. H. Lawrence, George Orwell, and Wyndham Lewis. 
Non-English writers of English are using the language in ways more 
“exciting and vivid" than the Englishman's usual way, ''as...the angry, 
working-class language of the recent social plays...has shattered the 
complacency of the English theatre." 


1684. Scott, Peter. ''A Choice of Certainties," pp. 73-82. Nathan 
Cohen's study of Mordecai Richler (''Heroes of the Richler View," 
The Tamarack Review, Issue 6, Winter 1958, pp. 47-60) raises the 
question of the critic's perspectives. Mr. Cohen's perspectives and 
convictions have led him into errors of fact about Richler's novels. 
Richler, for all his faults, is worthy of study; and Son of a Smaller 
Hero is certainly a success. Richler is a particularly ''contempo- 
rary'' writer. His works are remarkable for "their modesty, their 
struggle to keep to the experience at hand, and to the truth which is 
available." —T. O. Mallory 


THE TEXAS QUARTERLY, I: 3, Summer-Autumn 1958, 


1685. Morris, Wright. 'Henry James's The American Scene," pp. 
27-42. James, like Tocqueville, was concerned with Crévecoeur's 
perennial question, What is an American? Tocqueville's answer 
gave us the outward form. James's The American Scene gives us 
the inner meaning through his impressions of American manners 
and institutions. "It was James's distinction...to have been the first 
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to view that scene from the present, free from visions of the future 
and crippling commitments to the past. It is this presentness that 
resulted in impressions consistently prophetic." 


1686. Brown, Francis. 'Made In America," pp. 43-56. Subtitling 
his essay, ''Some observations on the occasion of an anniversary," 
Brown recreates the American literary scene of 75 years ago, with 
comments on how that scene has changed and grown as "historian, 
biographer, novelist and poet and essayist have fashioned their 
recreations and interpretations of America and the American." 
Viewing the scene with hope, he concludes, ''Tomorrow's writers, 
whether they come out of Texas or Mississippi or Massachusetts, 
will draw on our great American legend and promise for an inter- 
pretation of life that will not be wholly one of gloom and doom, The 
story of man is not ended." 


1687. Brower, Brock, ''Notes From an Underground Literary Man," 
pp. 57-66. Brower reports, from the viewpoint of a first reader in 
a publishing house, on the condition of American literature. He finds 
it bad and indicates that, in this ''mock spree of 'trying to write,'"' 
the possibility of the appearance of a good manuscript is practically 
nil. 


1688, Fagin, N. Bryllion. 'In Search of an American Cherry Or- 
chard,'' pp. 132-144. None of the American playwrights’ attempts 
to produce a Cherry Orchard has been successful, because neither 
the material with which they work nor the theatrical traditionin 
which they have been trained is suitable for such a production, After 
examining such plays as Wolfe's Mannerhouse, Logan's The Wisteria 
Trees, and Paul Green's The House of Connelly, Fagin concludes, 
"Our dramatists do not need to exhaust themselves searching for 
an American Cherry Orchard, but they do need some of the artistic 
discipline, the subtlety, the dedication, the objectivity, and the poetic 
depth of Chekhov."' 


1689. Frye, Northrop. ''Nature and Homer," pp. 192-204. Frye is 
concerned with ''the critical confusion caused by the notion that art 
is somehow formed by its content."' It is his thesis that ''the terms 
nature, life, reality, experience are all interchangeable in the primi- 
tive language of criticism: they are all synonyms for content. Hence 
life or experience cannot be the formal cause of art; the impulse to 
give a literary shape to something can only come from a previous 
contact with literature.'' Literary forms have no existence apart 
from literature, ''and a writer's technical ability, his power to con- 
struct a literary form, depends more on his literary scholarship 
than on any other factor....'' Included in the discussion are a con- 
sideration of the role of value judgments and comments on literary 
and personal sincerity and on originality in literature. 

— Robert C. Jones 


THEATRE ARTS, XLII: 10, October 1958. 


1690. Krutch, Joseph Wood. "In an Earlier Era: the O'Neills on 
Stage Once More," pp. 16-17, 71. Eugene O'Neill's A Touch of the 
Poet, to appear on Broadway this month, is part of a family cycle 
and, actually or symbolically, represents the playwright's own pro- 
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genitors. O'Neill sees this family as a sort of house of Atreus, 
doomed as it was in Mourning Becomes Electra. The play deals 
with O'Neill's deepest concern—the tensions and conflicts between 
man and man (rather than between man and the universe). One of 
the great strengths of this family is a loyalty and cohesion that binds 
them together even when conflict and recrimination are tearing 
them apart. 


1691. O'Connor, Frank. ''Joyce, Colum, Johnston, Meredith," pp. 
22-23, 72. O'Connor finds Ulysses in Nighttown fine theater despite 
his boredom in reading Joyce's Ulysses. In the play ''the whole 
pedantic paraphernalia of allusion and correspondence" are thrown 
aside. Remaining is the heart of Joyce's work put in the physical 
body of the theater, where it miraculously comes alive. On the stage 
Leopold Bloom, detached from his Homeric associations, has come 
to life. The final literary gimmick that holds the book together and 
shows us that Bloom and Dedalus are really two aspects of the same 
character (the author's) is not handled in the play, nor are the milk- 
and-water humanitarianism and perverted sexuality of Bloom. 
—William E. Morris 


TRACE, No. 25, February 1958. 


1692. May, James Boyer. ''Towards Print," pp. 1-3. The prestige 
value of publication has led to injustices on the part of editors of 
school-sponsored magazines and others. Not only is free work ex- 
pected from contributors, but ''not a few magazines which tell less- 
known writers they do not pay, do pay professionals of eminence for 
appearing in their pages.'' If editors were willing to remedy the 
nonpayment situation, a possible source of payment could be found 
in eliminating high publications costs occasioned by expensive for- 
mats. The editor of Trace asks that a stand be taken by all writers 
in demanding some compensation for honest labor. 


1693. Anselm, Felix. ''Through the Grapevine," pp. 21-26. The 
failure of Little Magazines to consider submitted manuscripts within 
a reasonable length of time and the ''all-too-frequent occurrence of 
printing errors in little magazines'' are the problems discussed. 


1694. Schevill, James. ''The Audience and Verse Drama," pp. 30- 
36. The disappearance of poetry from drama is a result of the sepa- 
ration of the audience from the stage. ''The first prerequisite, then, 
for a renewal of verse drama today is the creation of acting areas 
where the audience is in intimate contact with the stage.'' The cur- 
tain and the proscenium of the modern stage are both a cause and 
symbol of the separation which has taken place between the audience 
and the action and language of drama. The deeper contact which 
drama should establish is lost, and the ''visual hypnosis" which 
takes its place is a result of the pervading mechanistic trend of the 
modern world, The renewed possibility for verse drama in our 
time will depend in large part on the ability of verse dramatists to 
capture the vital rhythms of contemporary speech and action and 
to bring them to a theater in which audience contact is possible. 
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TRACE, No. 26, April 1958. 


1695. May, James Boyer. ''Towards Print,'' pp. 1-5. An attempt is 
made to set the record straight regarding the much-publicized, 
much-garbled, and distorted Pacific Coast literary scene. There 
"IS no 'movement,' no 'underground,' no 'school,' however inchoate," 
although an increasing interest in experimental work of many kinds 
is evident. The writers of the Coast group insist upon their indi- 
vidual integrity, and there is ''no leader and no 'voice'" for the 
group. Both Kenneth Patchen, who is credited as the ''first person 
to give public readings to jazz, either composed or improvised," 
despite press publicity to the contrary, and Kenneth Rexroth stand 
alone and are not the. creators of any ''school.'"' "The most casual of 
enquiries would make evident the near-irrelevance of this late noise 
of the big press. 'Near'—because their subjects definitely have 
made a stir.... Irresponsible commentators making all sorts of 
erroneous contextual references have carried sadly bedaubed pic- 
tures to the East and Europe." 


1696. Gunston, David. "How Long to Write a Book?" pp. 9-12. The 
rate of production of creative material varies greatly with the indi- 
vidual author, as the figures compiled in this article readily prove. 
The "average day's work for a typical writer is a round [sic] 3,000 
words,'' but extremes may vary from the 36,000-word article dic- 
tated by Edgar Wallace in 24 hours to the habitual practice of George 
Eliot, who ''wrote her long novels at the rate of seldom more than 
400 words a day." 


TRACE, No. 27, June 1958. 


1697. May, James Boyer, ''Towards Print: What is the Answer?" 
pp. 1-5. The decadence of contemporary writing is examined from 
the premise that a living language capable of communicating all 
levels of man's experience is necessary to cultural survival. Modern 
scientific environment is responsible, however, for the ''pronounced 
trend toward the precisely denotative word," with its concomitant 
rejection of abstractions, generalities, and (above all!) intuitive 
insights.'' In poetry, the imagist influence toward non-abstract 
language restricts the potentials of language, and its ''self-conscious 
limitations to superficially evocative vocabularies are bound to 
make for neglect of the root concerns of poetry.'' Attempted com- 
pensation for this impoverishment of poetry results in the "'exploita- 
tion of words as words" as evidenced in ''the precious multiplica- 
tions of alliterative puns."' What is questioned is not the change 
necessary to a healthy language, but irresponsible change wrought 
upon the language by insistent corruptions in the use and intentions 
of words. (To be continued.) 


1698. Drew, Fraser. "In New York with John Masefield," pp. 9-12. 
The New York that John Masefield knew and loved, first as a young 
sailor and factory worker and later as an established writer, is the 
subject of this essay. 


1699. Singer, Felix. "Hints on the Uses of Books, Libraries, etc.,"' 
pp. 13-15. A reader, lover, and user of books enumerates some of 
the standard complaints against the unimaginative rigidity of library 
systems and suggests some means of correcting institutional short- 
comings. 
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TRACE, No. 28, August 1958. 


1700. Zahn, Curtis. ''The Cult of Over-Simplification (or) A Pavan 
for the Poetry and Prose of the Impoverished,"' pp. 1-5. The New 
Writing which has grown up in opposition tothe standards of the 
middle class has itself created a "cult of over-simplification," 
There is "no difference between the topside and the underside, ex- 
cept that one used to wear a grey flannel suit, and the other still 
goes on wearing sandals and beards." Instead ofa literature of 
complexity and responsibility, the result is ''a dull pedantic shot at 
primitivism (or infantilism),"' in which the purveyors of the ''Anti- 
social Lie'' have become as predictable as the purveyors of the 
"Social Lie."" That Little Magazine editors ''have fallen for the new 
gimmick" is shown by the continuing publication of ''stories and 
poems that are...a purge of art, imitative of other mundane and ac- 
tually rather conventional writings.'' To survive TV and the equally 
one-dimensional New Writers, literature must become ''more, not 
less, literary'' and ''be as complex as society is complex." 


1701. May, James Boyer. ''Towards Print," pp.6-10. The attack 
against irresponsible use of language is continued from No. 27, pp. 
1-5. Imprecise usage through ignorance of genuine traditions has 
led to "blurred meanings in the verbal matrix,'' and failure to con- 
sider the primary task of language (an encompassing communica- 
tion) has led to the development of the denotative language of modern 
specialization. ''Emphasis on scientific method...has raised havoc 
with contemporary writing. The fanatical imagists have ignored 
that empirical devices apply only to materially and temporally 
limited research, and that over-concentration on them blocks specu- 
lative imagination.'' A great danger lies in the fact that "using the 
WORD solely in piecemeal imagery must result in scrambled im- 
precision of IDEA, all but shutting off everything except sensation...." 


1702. Dorn, Alfred. ''Cynics and Romantics," pp. 13-14. The over- 
whelming cynicism of much modern poetry is the topic of this trans- 
scription excerpted from a station WEVD interview with Dorn. 
Cynical modern poets eschew life; ''they are a hopeless, uninspired, 
insipid, humorless, and anti-human lot, and they believe it is sophis- 
ticated to be as modern as possible.'' The New Criticism has a di- 
rect responsibility for fostering this attitude because it has denied 
the value of "any positive vision of idea ina poem. It does not matter 
what one says, only how one says it.'' The antidote for this situation 
is the healthy romanticism that ''considers the emotional value of 
an experience to be supremely important" and seeks an experience 
which is "inclusive, positive, dynamic, expansive." 

—Donna L. Gerstenberger 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXIV: 979, September 1958. 


1703. Pasternak, Boris. ''Translating Shakespeare," pp. 213-228. 
This article translated by Manya Harari has the following divisions: 
introduction, Shakespeare's poetic style, Shakespeare's use of 
rhythm, Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Othello, Antony and Cleopatra, 
the audience, King Henry IV, King Lear, Comedy and tragedy in 
Shakespeare, Macbeth. Pasternak has translated into Russian the 
seven plays that he discusses in his article, and here comments on 
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the relationship of the translator to the author: By dividing the task 
of translation into sections one of which to be completed each day, 
"the translator finds himself reliving the circumstances of the author. 
Day by day he reproduces his actions and he is drawn into come of 
his secrets, not in theory but practically, by experience.... Then, 
with a tangible certainty which is not given to the biographer or the 
scholar, the translator becomes aware of the personality of Shake- 
speare and of his genius." 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXIV: 980, October 1958. 


1704. Hutchins, Patricia. 'Letters from Ezra Pound," pp. 355-363. 
Remarks are made upon Pound's methods of writing letters, several 
of which are quoted from, and upon their significance. His letters 
may "at first seem crazily obscure, [but] they help to suggest the 
youthful Pound as he uses and is used by his environment."" They 
reveal that his explosiveness, overstatement, and helpfulness to 
other writers are "part of an almost obsessive paternalism." 
—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, I: 4, June 1958. 


1705. Houghton, Walter E. ‘Arnold's 'Empedocles on Etna,'"' pp. 
311-336, Illuminating Arnold's poetic life and the modern world, 
Arnold's poem, in dramatic form, presents Empedocles as the 
"image of a nineteenth-century intellectual,’ portraying modern 
thought and feeling. Empedocles satisfies Pausanias's modern de- 
mand for "intellectual deliverance," gives him through a mixture 
of Stoic self-dependence and "Epicurean enjoyment of nature and 
friendship" the ''courage...to live without religious illusion''—a de- 
liverance which Empedocles, with his modern feeling of deep ennui, 
cannot share. Empedocles finding both society and solitude intol- 
erable, a ''note of moral victory" emerges as Empedocles dies in 
exaltation before his soul can be ''destroyed by a new environment... 
utterly lacking in moral and spiritual quality'' and before his rational 
powers can totally disrupt his union with the elementary powers of 
nature. 


1706. Mulvey, Helen, ''The Historian Lecky: Opponent of Irish 
Home Rule," pp. 337-351. Lecky, a ''resolute Unionist" in the 1880's, 
was steeped during his college days in Irish literature, politics, his- 
tory, wrongs, and patriotism. Always concerned with the state of 
Irish society, Lecky in his youth hoped that Irish national feeling, 
encouraged by a proper relationship between government and gov- 
erned, could overcome "sectarian animosity" (which ''would not es- 
cape the nineteenth-century tendency to dissociate politics from re- 
ligion'') and '"'a diseased public opinion" to establish conditions for 
self-government. By 1886, however, Lecky believed that ''wide- 
spread lawlessness" in Ireland, ''division of classes,'' and leaders 
disloyal to England would make Home Rule a "prelude to...separa- 
tion.'' Although still sensitive to Irish national feeling, he preferred 
the ''conservative elements in any political structure,'' recognizing 
that '''indirect consequences of political measures are often far 
more important than their immediate fruits....'"' 


1707. Dahl, Curtis. ''A Double Frame for Tennyson's Demeter?" 
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pp. 356-362. Tennyson's poem ''Demeter and Persephone" exhibits 
a double frame for the old myth: the general idea of Christian hope 
and the specific rebuttal of Swinburne's moral, religious, and aes- 
thetic criticisms of Tennyson's work. Striking parallels between 
"Demeter" and Swinburne's ''Hymn to Proserpine" reveal Tenny- 
son's defense of his combining ancient myth with modern attitudes, 
To Swinburne's pessimism, atheism, "religion of fear,'' concept of 
bitter and transient love, Tennyson opposes optimism, faith, ''religion 
of love," and a belief that the ''drear...world" eventually "will dis- 
solve into Light...." 


1708. Townsend, Francis G., ed. ''Victorian Bibliography for 1957," 
pp. 383-422. The annual Victorian Bibliography is now published in 
Victorian Studies. —J. Wallace Donald 


THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XXXIV: 4, Autumn 1958, 


1709. Levine, Paul. ''Truman Capote: The Revelation of the Broken 
Image," pp. 600-617. Capote has been badly underestimated by the 
critics for they have not perceived the depth in his work. Almost all 
his writing deals with the dichotomy of light and dark, good and evil, 
and inner and outer reality. Capote's heroes and heroines inhabit 
one or the other of two worlds, a realistic, often humorous and cre- 
ative daylight world, and a dreamlike, tension-filled nocturnal world. 
Capote's nocturnal heroes fight a psychic battle between the con- 
structive and destructive elements within themselves; they search 
for identity and discover it only when they realize that the external 
forces they face are only the expression of their own inner forces. 
In a moral sense, each character realizes his original sin; yet with 
his despair at the realization comes revelation and the further reali- 
zation that to wholly find themselves, men must look outward, not 
inward. —Sheldon Grebstein 


WALT WHITMAN NEWSLETTER, IV: 3, September 1958. 


1710. Whitman, Walt. "Sketches Of The Sidewalks And Levee: With 
Glimpses Into The New Orleans Bar (Rooms.) Mrs. Giddy Gay 
Butterfly," pp. 87-90. This sketch, which appeared in the New Or- 
leans Daily Crescent on May 12, 1848, is reprinted here for the first 
time, not having been included by Professor Emory Holloway in the 
"Sidewalks and Levee" sketches in his The Uncollected Poetry and 
Prose, I (Garden City: Doubleday, Page, 1921). Mrs. Butterfly is 
depicted satirically as an admired woman of fashion who is motivated 
solely by self-love, to the particular neglect of her offspring. The 
sketch is of interest ''because of its bearing on Whitman's attitude 
toward the then typical Southern tendency to place woman on a pedes- 
tal regardless of her moral worth as an individual; ...it also shows 
the poet had read Harriet Martineau."' 


1711. Blodgett, Harold W. ''Whitman and the Linton Portrait," pp. 
90-92. The first section of Whitman's poem ''Out from Behind This 
Mask [To Confront a Portrait]'' was originally designed with W. J. 
Linton's engraving of an 1871 photograph of -Whitman ''specifically 
in mind."' The engraving appeared for the first time in the 1876 
Leaves, and in the 1888-89 one-volume Complete Poems & Prose 


was appropriately placed opposite ''Out from Behind This Mask." 
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Twelve manuscript leaves in the Feinberg Collection trace the 
growth of the poem's first section, Though the forceful eyes of the 
portrait were recognized by Whitman as unrealistic, they are com- 
ponents of a mask that is ''a symbol which embraces both Walt Whit- 
man the actual and Walt Whitman the mythic, who are inseparable." 


1712. Asselineau, Roger. ''A Footnote to Whitman's Essay on 
Taine," pp. 93-94. Evidence of Whitman's admiration of Taine's 
The History of English Literature is found in Horace Traubel's 
With Walt Whitman in Camden, IV, edited by Sculley Bradley (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953), p. 109. Taine's 
work made ''a deep impression...on Whitman, since he could still 
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